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REPORT FOR 1917. 


The Annual Meeting of the Societ 
of Sheffield on Saturday, 
Worsley, Bart., presided. 


y was held at the University 
13th October, 1917. Sir Wm. H. A. 


‘The Council have to report the r 
Slicer as Hon. Treasurer of the Societ 
Mr. H. Bryen Bell as successor. 
Moorman as Hon. Editorial Secreta 
The Committee in accepting it pas 
their regret at his decision. 
retain his seat on the Council. 


esignation of Mr. John 
y and the appointment of 
The resignation of Prof. 
ty has also been received, 
sed a resolution expressing 
Prof. Moorman will, however, 


The following new members have been elected :—Mr. G. W. 
Shaw, Huddersfield (Life Member) ; Mr. Ben Turner, Batley ; 
Mr. A. W. Dixon, Handsworth; Miss E. Ford, Leeds; Mr. 
F. J. Taylor, Barnsley ; Mr. F. A. Hyde, Driffield; Mr. J. B. 
Morrell, York; Mr. Gilbert Hudson, 


London; Miss Edmondson, 
Haworth; Messrs. Stevens & Brown, London; Mr. D. Stell, 


B.A., Keighley ; Mr. T. Fletcher, Silsden: Mr. T. C. Jackson, 
Cottingham; Mr. A. M. Box, Cambridge; Mr. E. Downing, 
Sheffield; Miss C. E. Tomasson, B.A., Sheffield ; Mr. Maurice 
Denby, M.A., Ph.D., Bradford ; Mr. J. Jessop, Beverley ; Mr. 
Jonas Bradley, Keighley ; Mr. Josiah S. Harper, Huddersfield ; 
Mr. Henry Cookson, Heckmondwike ; Rev. Wm. Smith, Hull; 
Mr. Chas. W. Craven, Hull. 


It is with much regret that the Council have to report the 
death of the following members :-— 


Miss Mawson, South Devon; Mr. €. Crossland, Halifax ; 
Mr. E. R. Cross, York; Rev. W. B. Lowther, Ikley ; Rev. 
R. V. Taylor, Richmond; and Mr. F. Raynor, Brighouse. 


A letter of sympathy has been forwarded to Mr 
expressing regret at the death of her husband, a ] 
of the Council. 


Ss, Crosslang 


ate mem ber 


By decision of the Council the Spring Meeting of the 
has not been held this year. The War, as in so m 
public work, is the cause. 


Society 
any Cases of 


The Council, at their meeting in January, found it necessary 
to raise a subscription to free the Society from debt, and at the 
close of the meeting the sum of nearly £20 was promised by 
the members present. To put this decision into effect, a circular 
was issued to members pointing out that for the first time in its 
history the Society found itself to be £70 in debt. The main 
reasons for this being the inadequacy and non-payment of the 
annual subscriptions, the increased cost in the printing of the 
Transactions, owing to the rise in prices caused by the War 
and the considerably enlarged contents of the book. The 
members will be interested to hear that in response to the 
appeal donations amounting to the sum of £53 16s. 6d. had 
been received. 


The Council decided that a letter of thanks be sent to each 
subscribing member and that in this letter should be included 
the names of the subscribers. 


At a meeting of the Council in April, the Hon. Treasuret 
reported that after payment of all out-standing debts, phere 
was a balance in hand of £21 5s. 4d. From the Treasurer $ 
statement for the year it will be seen that there is n0W ° 
balance in hand of {£37 3s. Od. 


issue a 
At the meeting in July it was found necessary to 


circular to 90 members who had not paid their subset a 
me the resP° 


still 54 sUo 
4917: 


ptions 


for the current year, and up to the present ti 
has not been entirely satisfactory, There were : 
scriptions out-standing for the year ended September, 


The Hon. Secretary reported on the progress of the sale of 
the Yorkshire Dialect Poems. It appeared that 212 copies had 
been disposed of at 2s. each and 70 copies sold to local book- 
sellers at 1s. 8d. per copy. 


The net cash received up to the present date for sale of 
poems is £27 Os. 8d., leaving 18 unsold copies. From this state- 
ment it will be noted that the receipts have exceeded the cost 
of the books. 


In view of the present satisfactory financial position of the 
Society, the Council, after careful consideration, have’ decided 
that the subscription shall remain at 2s. 6d. for this year. 


A complete set of Transactions of the Society from its 
inception has been bound and is at present in the possession 
of the Hon. Secretary. 


Correspondence has been received and considered concerning 
(a) Sketches in the Huddersfield Dialect, (6) Songs in the York- 
shire Dialect, (c) Writings by Mr. Gilbert Hudson. 


The Chairman of the Council undertook to examine the 
papers and he decided that the contributions submitted by 
G. D. Fayers and A. Irving Parke should be included in the 
next issue of the Society’s Transactions, 


Hon. Sec. 


—_— —— 


THE CHARITY DINNER. 


A YORKSHIRE DALE SKETCH. 


It was an old charity, dating back to the time of the Round- 
heads, when Cromwell’s Ironsides had a skirmish with the | 
Royalists, just outside the town, and having dispersed them, 
quartered themselves on the inhabitants for a few weeks before 
proceeding further North. 


For this relief, Jonas Puncheon, a pious churchman, handed 
his name down to posterity by bequeathing a yearly sum to 
provide “a goodly meale”’ for twenty-four poor women of the 
parish, to take place each July 15th, the anniversary of his 
death. 


As it happened on this occasion, the vicar had been called 
away from home, and could not preside, as was his usual custom. 
It was always a sight to see the little procession wending its 
way through the graveyard, past the two indignant looking 
stone gargoyles over the Church door, who, with outstretched 
necks, were vainly trying to tell what they had suffered at the 
hands of Cromwell, hundreds of years before. 

Garrulous old Nanny Slee, who had more courage than the 
rest, was in the front, and with self-constituted authority kept 
sharply looking round to see that all were following 1 due 
order. 


| aa ter 

Aggy Mason, “‘ the village ‘ Midiff,’’’ came next as 4 E ikee 
of course, she being looked up to by the women of the Me 
as knowing more than the doctor and looking twice 4S wise. 


—— el 
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The Jast in the procession was Betty Orme, who scrubbed 
the Church’s stone floor at the Whitsun’ cleaning down. 


It was an ancient custom as each one passed Jonas Puncheon’s 
tombstone to make a bob-curtsey. Only the year before, fat 
old Matty Gibson, in trying to do it sharp, like Tiggy Haste 
(who was a mere skinful of coughs and bones) fell back on the 
grass, and was so mortified and humiliated that nobody could 
persuade her to try again, whatever they said, and went home 
without her dinner. Aggy Mason had said, ‘‘ she waas an owd 
crack-pot nivver tul hev tried it ovver afoor she coomed, shoo'ed 
: practissed afoor her owd man twenty times, til shoo cud bob 
oop an daarn like lightning.” 


Fach one carried in her hand a paper bag containing a cap 
and had the privilege of adjusting it in the vicar’s vestry by 
the aid of his long mirror. 


It broke the monotony of the looking-glass’s shut-up life to 
see the old dames, after doffing their bonnets and donning their 


caps, casting envious glances at each other. 


There was an audible sniff of disdain when it was seen that 
Judy Moore had some gaudy sarsenet ribbon interwoven in her 
cap. “Leuk at t’vaain owd hussy,” said Aggy Mason, the 
“ Midiff,’ to Nanny Slee, “I allus thowt shoo wer leet gien, 


bud nar onnyboddy can see fer thersens.”” 


And Nanny replied under her breath, when she saw. Aggy’s 
flashing eyes, ‘“‘ Doant saay owt til weeve ed wer dinner, I nivver 
beleeve in fratchin on a empty stomach.” 

The Vicar’s vestry was only scantily furnished. A large 
cupboard with an assortment of hoods, 
little assortment of walking-sticks in a st 
used at the Whitsun’ tea feast, and a black one 


bands, and gowns. A 
and. A yellow one, 
for sick visiting. 


10 
Also a large picture entitled, ‘‘ The 


representing the two mothers, and 
baby without a rag of clothing on it. 


Judgment of Solomon » 
a helpless chubby-looking 


“Lewk et t’owd abandoned villan,” said 
pointing to the portrait. ‘‘ We awe his galavantings, he lewks 
as strong as a bobby we his hooked nose, and beard as lang as . 
billy-goat, an a summat on like a faancy bed-spread. If Vd 
been his wife, I’d hev scattered awe them young hussies we 
reead abaart in t’owd Beuk.” ‘ Well doant mak a bother 
nah, caarn’t ter smell t’dinner?’”’ answered Nanny Slee. 


Aggy Mason, 


When all were seated, twelve on each side of the long table, 
spread with the whitest of white diapers and laden with summer 
goose, roast beef, a part leg of veal, boiled mutton and caper 
sauce, in addition to all kinds of finishing off delicacies, suddenly 
Nanny, in her piping shrill treble—‘‘ Will sumboddy saay graace 
an git that aart tut waay.’’ This was a poser to the two carvers 
at each end of the table, who looked helplessly at each other 
while the old women began whispering. 


Betty Orme, who was famishing to begin, looked up at Jubal 
Drake, who, forgetting altogether about the grace, had got the 
carving knife in one hand and a huge fork in the other ready 
for starting, and said, “Thar’t sexton, an thaar’s heeard a lot 
*e thee time, set uz off an lewk sharp.” 


Jubal, who was by no means short of courage, answered, 
“Well, hod yer wisht, all on yer, an I'll try.” Puttingd on 
the knife and fork, and opening his big horny hands, thrusting 
them forward, and upward, partly to enforce his request, - 
partly because he thought that was the proper attitude : 
invocation, he shut his eyes and said, ‘ An nar maay the gra¢ 
uv ower—’ He got no further, because Nanny shouted ne 

Oppen thee een thou claw-poke, that’s gooin awaay gras 
an I’m noan barn til I’ve gitten me belly-ful ur goo! 


out : 


II 


Here Aggy Mason chimed in with a suggestion. ‘‘ Wat duz 
it matter whether its saaid afoor or at t’affter ? Let Vicar saay 
it for uz wen’e cooms hoam.”’ 


Billy Howard, the other carver, said, ‘“ Nay Aggy, wat wad 
it lewk liake, vicar saayin t’graace ovver a empty taable, it 


wad be blasphemy.” 


“Il tell ye wat,” interrupted Jubal, who by this time had 
recovered his equanimity, “ this ull put it in order ; I’ve heeard 
um dew it at vestra meetin’s; let’s tak it as read. Nah then 
all on yer whose ’e faayvour on takkin graace as saaid, hod 
oop yer hans.” 


Instantly twenty-four attenuated hands were held up, and 
the next moment the carvers were hard at work. 


GEORGE DENYS FAYERS. 
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OORT? 


T’ sun wer shahnin’ breet ower tling, 

An’ t’ bods ed nowt ti dea bud sing ; 

For all t’Wold shooted “ Lang live t’King !” 
When oor lad went ti t’ War. 


T” staggath wer filled an’ all theaked doon. 

T’ breckon an’ t’ling tonned ask an’ broon 

An’ t’ aud cat snuggled cloas ti t’ yoon, 
Wahl oor lad fowt i’t War. 


? 


Coorn wer threshed, nowt left bud strea, 
An’ t’ aud man set wi’ nowt ti dea, 
For ice an’ snaw ligged iverywheer, 

- When oor lad deed i’ t’ War. 


A. IRVING PARKE. 


Winks Is 


SSEX DIALECT. 


By CHARLES k, BENHAM. 


larity in the United Stat 
come Spontaneously, they 


had always been familiar, nor 
authors have told just the s 
Phenomenon is SO interest 


Pproach it less from the 
Standpoint ? With little 


have been 


copyright). They 
first, and curiously 


ned great popu- 
es. They appeared, he said, to have 
never seemed his own, but as if they 
could he add to them a line, Other 
ame story as to their verses, and the 


ing psychologically that I make no 
apology for introducing it here, especially as in so doing I am 
able to indicate in general my own position and standpoint 


t upon which I have dared to address 
ety. 


with regard to the subjec 
the members of this Soci 


llc mmm 
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The meagre bibliography of the Essex Diale. 
whole a sorry show, and it may be as well at the 
under review the very few printed volumes or pa 
with the subject, and to point out their serious 


ct makes as g 
Outset to aSs 
Pers that dea] 
Shortcomings 


In the first place we have the pamphlets of Charles Clark 
(1806-1880). He was a farmer, at Great Totham Fall, in Essex 
and as a hobby he set up a private printing press there an d 
printed with his own hand for private circulation a number of 
broadsides and leaflets, a complete collection of which is in the 
British Museum Library. One of his squibs resulted in a libel 
action, a natural enough outcome of amateur dabbling in 
literary work. Amongst his leaflets is a long and rather tedious 
poem in the Essex dialect, entitled, ‘‘ John Noakes and Mary 
Styles: or an Essex Calf’s Visit to Tiptree Races” (1839), 
The chief interest in this consists in the fact that the dialect of 
Clark’s day is almost entirely different from that now heard in 
Essex. This is no doubt due in part to the changes of time, 
many of his provincial words having long since become obsolete. 
But apart from that his phonetic sense was apparently deficient, 
_or else the very pronunciation of the village rustic has altered 
extraordinarily in the last hundred years. He uniformly gives 
“sput ” for “spot,” “nut” for “ not,” “‘ crups ” for “ crops,” 
and even “ruf” for “roof,” and “stud” for “stood,” pecu- 
liarities which certainly do not exist in Essex to-day, and it i : 
difficult to believe that they did as recently as 1839. “ Although 
he transforms into “ aldoe,” which is another idiosyncrasy quite 
unfamiliar in modern Essex. Of his local words fast ecomine 
obsolete may be instanced “bonkha’’? meaning big, a Sas 
expressive old term not quite unknown even now in the cgay 
districts of Essex—“ my bonkha baby.” ‘ Thussins ”’ 1s ae 
extinct. It means “ thus” or “in this way,” and seems to hae 
kind of medley of these two terms on the principle coe 
by Lewis Carroll in his famous “‘ Jabberwocky.” nen 
surviving word is “ warsley,” which may perhaps best Boca 
Jated as “ inversely,” “ T should warsley like to try se ait 
(most emphatically not) like to try. But these words 
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hardly be generally recognised in Essex at the present day, nor 
“ sumption,” in the signification of “nonsense”; nor ‘‘ Bull’s 
noon” for midnight. “Yard” for garden has gone out, but 
this is apparently an interesting relic of pre-Elizabethan times, 
for it survives in America. 


Clark testifies to the fact that in his day the “h” was not 
dropped in Essex, but of this more presently. 


The next item in our bibliography is Halliwell’s “ Sketch of 
the Dialects of England,” in which there is mention of a Fif- 
teenth Century dialect poem by the Vicar of Maldon. It turns 
out, however, not to be in the Essex dialect at all, so that here 
we are completely led astray. 


Adelung, in his Mithridates, makes a more amusing blunder 
by quoting a “ prayer in the Walden Dialect (Essex).’”’ It is 
disappointing to find that the so-called ‘‘ Walden dialect 
(Essex) ” turns out to be the dialect of the Waldenses of Valois 
(Piedmontese) and has nothing to do with Essex or even with 
England. 


We next come to Richard Stephen Charnock, who as compiler 
of a glossary of Essex terms has unfortunately become accepted 
as the standard authority on the Essex dialect. Charnock 
apparently knew nothing of Essex, but on the strength of having 
read John Noakes and made a walking tour through a part of 
the county he appears to have considered himself competent 
to compile a glossary (1880). His notes show that he was quite 
unqualified for the undertaking, and that apart from his want 
penovieige of the subject his idea of phonetics was extremely 
Fe ax. © Speaks, for instance, of the substitution of “ aers ” 
Pc are ey as indicating a habit in Essex of ‘ transposing 
ite, Ai vt aad be mentioned that they never say ‘aers ”’ 
ae Bebe. ssex, and even if they did it would be no case 

8 vowels, Worse still, he avers that in Essex they 
it comes after ‘t,” as an example of 


drop their when 


os 
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which he declares that they say “‘ now and ten” for “ 
then.” Even if they did, which they certainly do not, and 
did not when he published, there is obviously no dropping of an 
“h” involved in the example he gives. His glossary actually 
gives “ov ”’ as the local way of pronouncing “ of ” and “ bizzy ” 
for “ Busy.” His ignorance is, I think, exemplified in his Claim 
to class as words peculiar to Essex “ buss” for “ kiss,” Church 
clerk, foison, tramp, flaring (gaudy) fox’s sleep, tear (to go fast), 
straight tip, oxlip, pinpatch, mavis, dicky for donkey, and 
other familiar words and terms which are not even specially in 
vogue in this county. We have indeed an expression in Essex— 
“ keeping Dovercourt,” which he rightly refers to, but his deriva- 
tion is ludicrously wide of the mark. It means a rabble of talk, 
but he actually connects it with the legend of the miraculously 
talking rood in Dovercourt Church—an absurd and almost 
profane suggestion. It is obviously a phrase akin to the better 
known one of keeping Whitechapel. 


now and 


Finally we come to Joseph Wright’s sumptuous Dialect 
Dictionary. For our special purposes in connection with 
studying the Essex dialect the drawback here is that there is 
no division into counties, so that the special peculiarities of any 
one district cannot readily be sorted out from the rest of the 
huge compilation. Wright’s dictionary shows, indeed, how 
much more widely prevalent many local words are than might 
have been imagined, and one finds that a majority of the words 
which locally would be supposed to belong exclusively to Essex 
are also met with in far distant counties in precisely the same 
sense. It is regrettable that this splendid dictionary has Fe 
etymology. Unfortunately, too, the Dialect Dictionary a ie 
very freely from Charnock, whose plentiful blunders, eon a 
those of Clark which Charnock has enshrined in his cae 1 
are thus confirmed and given perpetuity by the monume 
work of Joseph Wright. 


phy of the 
vot very 


We have now practically exhausted the bibliogral om 
Essex dialect, and it will be admitted that there !s 
much available for the student. 


— }» ae | 
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It must be borne in mind that different parts of Essex, and 
no doubt of any county of similar size, vary considerably in 
dialect. It is more curious how greatly dialect changes in time. 
While it preserves for us relics of an ancient past it is neverthe- 
less a fact that it may itself change immensely in the course of 
a generation or two. Compare Dickens’s London vernacular 
with that of H. G. Wells. There is scarcely anything in common. 
One hardly hears the “v’’ and “w” confused in London 
to-day, though no doubt this was the prevailing characteristic 
of the city in early Victorian times. It may be that the popu- 
larity of the Wellerisms of Pickwick Papers ridiculed it out of 
existence. On the other hand we do not find that Sam Weller 
dropped his “h’s,’ and he certainly never called a lady a 
“lidy ” as the present day tendency is. 


” 


The dropping of the “h,” now very common throughout 
rural Essex, is undoubtedly a modern decadence. Clark 
testifies to the fact that it was not dropped in his day, and 
Charnock offers no evidence to the contrary even in his later 

day. The late Dr. Henry Laver once assured me that the custom 
of misplacing the “‘h ” was introduced with the board schools, 
and was an importation from London through the college- 
trained teachers. Consequently it was first observable in the 
larger towns and did not spread to the villages until later. In 
confirmation of this the Rector of a rural parish near Halstead 
told me that he once heard one of his village boys remark— 


“You can always tell a Halstead boy because he say 
* Alstead.’ ” 


Was it from our Norman ancestors that the tendency to 
drop the “h” was derived? If so why does it not prevail in 
America or north of the Tweed? There are one or two Essex 
peculiarities which at first sight look suspiciously like French 


arenes: but the pathway of etymology is full of pitfalls. 


qe we use the double negative ‘‘ That aint worth nothin’.”’ 
by 


aes very akin to the Rrench “Ca ne vaut rien,’ but it 
means follows that this is the derivation, for the double 
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negative is also an old German colloquialism. There are p] 


} ICT t ey 
of German words in the Essex dialect, such as to “ trape< 
to gad about—from trappen. We have two expression< :. 
Essex which certainly suggest a purely Norman origin. One j. 


Si 


a “tempest,” which is always used locally to de 
thunderstorm—une tempéte. The other is the local habit of 
saying “That rains” (or more often “ that rine ”’) insteaq o 
it rains. (May not this be the equivalent of the French, idiom 
“Ca tombe ? ’’) 


The distinguishing characteristic of Essex speech 
unaccountable rise in pitch, sometimes by chrom 
sometimes by a sudden leap—up to the minor s 
end of a sentence and particularly of a question. I have urged 
upon local musicians the extreme desirability of enshrining 


this extraordinary vagary by making it the theme in the com- 
position of an Essex sonatina. 


is an 
atic intervals, 
eventh, at the 


In a paper by the late Rev. H. T. Anfield, of Colne Engaine, 
(which, as only a slight contribution I have not included in the 
bibliography already given) it is daringly claimed that the 
American twang had its origin from the Essex settlers in 
Massachusetts. Pushing this far-fetched theory to a further 
extreme he even contended that the particular district of his 
own parish—the Colne Valley of Essex—was the actual birth- 
place of the American accent, claiming that in Massachusetts 
to-day it exactly resembles the special variety of the Essex 
dialect heard in the Colne Valley and nowhere else. This of 
course is ludicrous, and I only mention it in order to add to 
your amusement by quoting his further suggestion that in our 
favourite Essex word “ together ’—(‘‘ How are ye, together?” 
or “ Good-bye, together ”’)—we have a survival of old English, 
in support of which he quoted the 34th Psalm—“ Let us magnify 
the Lord, and let us exalt His name—together.” One example 
of Essex dialect quoted by Mr, Armfield is, however, so good 
that it must not be passed. We have in Essex a habit of saying 
to “ take ’”’ when we mean to “ eat,” ‘“ Will you have anything 


— —t~—S 
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to take ? ” is a polite invitation to enjoy a slice of cake and a 
glass of wine. Mr. Armfield’s Sunday School class, familiar 
with this mode of expression, were found to have unquestion- 
ingly imagined that the text “ They had toiled all night and 
had taken nothing ”” meant that they had had nothing to eat— 
quite an excusable misinterpretation in an Essex country parish. 


In order to give a better general idea of the inflections and 


peculiarities of intonation in Essex I will now read one of the 


Essex Ballads—“ These new-fangled Ways—A Ballad of 
Protest.” 
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“THESE NEW-FANGLED WAYS.” 


(A Ballad of Protest.) 


Me, nao, Sir, I don’t howd ’ith these Board Schools ; 


Thay larn the booys too much, my thinkin now. 
An’ what I see, there’s jest as many fools 
As when thay put the young uns to the plough. 


I ent owd-fashn’d, nao, I loike to see 

The young uns comin’ on. But now-a-days 
They say an’ do sich things git over me, 

An’ I carnt howd ’ith these new fangled ways. 


I howd ’ith larnin, mind, but let ’em larn 
Saime way as I did, not that stuff o’ theirs, 

Larn ’em the proper way to thetch a barn, 
Larn ’em the way to sao a field o’ tares. 


Geoggerfy !_ Now what on arth’s the sense 


A larnin’ of em’ how the Moon go roun’ ? i 
An’ all about Ameriky an’ Frence, 
An plaices tother side o’ Lunnon town ? : 


My booy he come to me the tother night, 

“ D’yer knaow,” he say, “ the Warld an’ you an’ me 
Are tarnin’ on our axles—sich a raite 

You woon believe? But there, tha’s right,’ says he. 


I tarned he on his axles, you be boun’, 
I cop he one, That maide me reg’lar riled, 
That fairly did. The Warld a tarnin’ roun’ ! 
To hear sich stuff an’ nons’nse from a child! 


| ———— 
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N’ more I don’t howd with them thingmibobs, 
Them Parish Councils wot they started now. 
There’s Tom an’ Harry think they’re reg’lar nobs, 

- Cos thay goo there a kickin’ up a row. 


Look at that Council meetin’ here las’ week— 
Why bless my saoul if Tom din taike the chair, 


| An’ Parson settin’ ’gin the door as meek 
P As some owd sheep, I tell yer; that he were. 
| An’ what d’yer think they done? wh’ nought, o’ course, 


Cos there aint nothin’ here want doin’ to. 
N’wonner Parson he look drefful cross 
Comin’ away; I see him, didn’t you? 


An’ I don’t howd ’ith these ere ways at Charch— 
A singin’ o’ the Scripters an’ that ere, 

Dressin’ theirselves in nightgownds stiff wi’ starch, 
The Boible never tell ’em that, I swear. 


They say Ahmen instead 0’ Aimen now ; 
; Tha’s only jes to be contrairy like, 
= An’ when that come the ‘‘ Glory be” thay bow 
' An’ cartsey. Lor, I’d like to gim a shaike. 


D’yer think the Aingels sing Ahmen? Not thay, 
f An’ when these ere are dead an’ gone th’ll see, 
Th'll give it to’em straight up there, th’ll say, 
~ You ent a go’n to sing along 0’ we.” 


I ent owd-fashioned, nao, I loike to see 

The young uns comin’ on. But now-a-days 
They say an’ do sich things git over me, 

An’ I carnt howd ’ith these new-fangled ways. 


The vocal tendering of this will illustrate what important 


factors j Tai P ; : 
* in dialect intonation and inflection are—two qualities 
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which it is practically impossible to render in print. The only 
way in which they can be preserved for the benefit of posterity 
is by means of the phonograph or gramophone, and undoubtedly 
it would be of value if good phonograph records were made of 
every county’s dialect. 


Some time before the war a student from Berlin named 
Theodor Albrecht, came to me in order that I should correct 
his vocal interpretation of my Essex Ballads. Friends warned 
me to have nothing to do with him, as even then it was sus- 
pected that he was trying to acquire the east coast dialect for 
sinister purposes. Be that as it may, the country was not 
endangered by his visit, for the accent with which he solemnly 
read the book was such that he never could have made himself 
understood in Essex, much less have passed himself off as a 
native. However, he appeared satisfied, and he wrote and 
published an extensive thesis or “ inaugural dissertation” on 
the Essex Ballads which gained him the degree of Doctor at the 
University, and the University itself commissioned me to have 
phonograph records made of four of the ballads to be deposited 
in Berlin. Whether they still exist there may be doubtful, 
but I have duplicates, so that they are at any rate not all 
sacrificed on the altar of Hate. The publication of the Dis- 
sertation only proceeded as far as Chapter IV. when the war 
broke out, and whether the final three chapters have ever 
been published cannot at present be known. 


Before exemplifying other peculiarities in another example 
of the ballads I would mention two or three interesting localisms 
which are probably not familiar outside the county. One of 
these is the elliptical use of “do’’ and even of “don’t” in 
place of “If you do,” or “If you don’t.” It is a highly con- 
venient contraction—“ Are you coming? Do, I'll go with you.” 
“You’d best hurry up; don’t, you'll be late.” 


There is in general in Essex a decided tendency towards 
ellipsis, and a contraction of words and phrases to the fullest 


— 
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t consistent with intelligibility. This may be attributed 
native indolence or laziness or, as I prefer to think 
to that intense pressure of activity that demands the least 
ossible waste of time and breath. An example of the eon 
tractive tendency is to be found in the very pretty variant of the 


cuckoo rhyme peculiar to Colchester :— 


ext en 
either to 


_ “April, the cuckoo come, 
May, he sound his drum, 
June, he change his tune, 
July, away he fly.” 


could be neater and more economical of words than this 
the familiar rhyme? It will be noticed 
of letters as well as words, which has 
” of the verbs. 


What 
condensed version of 
that there is an economy 
been effected by omitting the final “s 


f speech by which an Essex man may 


There is a peculiarity 0 
cialism used by all classes— 


often be detected, for it is a provin 
the use of the word ‘his ’’ or “‘ mine ”” instead of ‘‘ his house,” 


or “my house.” “ Are you going to his to-night ? No, he is 
coming to mine, unless we both come round to yours.” 


Of Biblical English there are frequent relics in Essex. To 
» in the sense of to teach is quite common, and oddly 
jl-sounding Bible word has been care- 
fully cherished while its meaning has been completely perverted. 
This is the case with the word “‘disannulled.” A country servant 
will speak of a room being disannulled when she means only 


disarranged. 


“earn 
enough sometimes, a we 


Another distinctly Essex word is a “ doke,” as meaning an 
indentation. Then there is the pretty Saxon term of “ paigles : 
for cowslips, which makes the name of the village of Paglesham 


intelligible. Bunting, according to Clark, formerly meant in 
« whose father went 


hose clothes 


Essex shabby, so that Baby Bunting 
being merely a baby Ww. 


a-hunting is thus revealed as 
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were so shabby that it became necessary for papa to shoot a 
rabbit in order to provide a better garment from the skin. 


It is impossible in the compass of a brief paper to quote all 
the Saxon words peculiar to Essex, but selecting from among 
the more striking examples we have the curious term “ four- 
want-way ” to signify the junction of cross roads. The same 
Saxon root is found in the ordinary word “ wend,” also in the 
town of Wanstead, and probably in Wantz Road, Maldon. The 
junction of three roads is called a three-releet. 


“To fare” is an expressive and rather indefinable verb. 
“T don’t fare to get any better ”—i.c., ‘I don’t seem to get 
any better.” 


The traps and pitfalls of etymology are so insidious that I 
hesitate to dogmatise on that subject. As examples of these 
snares I may mention two in connection with the Essex 
Dialect. The heron in the Mersea district of Essex is always 
called an ansa. It would be easy to jump to the conclusion 
that the Latin anser is in evidence, whereas ansa is merely a 
corruption of heronshaw, or hermshaw, as in Shakespeare’s 
“TJ know a hawk from a hansa”’ (misprinted “handsaw ” in 
the text). Near Colchester is an ancient farm known as the 
Sheepen farm. It would be natural enough to imagine that 
here was the old plural of sheep, but as a matter of fact Sheepen 
is merely a corruption of shippen, old English for a stable. The 
only special example of an obsolete plural ending in “en” 
familiar in Essex is “ housen,”’ which is generally in vogue in the 
country districts in place of “houses.”? Other words peculiar to 
Essex include “ bange” (fine light rain) with its adj ective bange-y ; 
Cultch for rubbish, a term familiar in a slightly different sense 
in connection with the oyster layings of the Colne; “ dag.” 
for “dew ”—a Scandinavian introduction; “ fleet’ for a 
channel of water on the marshes; to “favour” in the sense 
of to “ resemble in countenance,” “ shanny ” for “ half-witted,” 
“dow” for “dove,” and “enow”’ for “ enough ’’—two frag- 
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id English ; © limsy,” an adjective signifying “limp 24 
» «nightle ” an enclosed field; ‘‘tewly ” in poor 
ype it feel tewly this morning”; ‘‘tod” for a tree 

“ to-rights,” thoroughly. To “ scare’’ must also be 
ed. You have scared’ a job when you have nearly 
d it, broken the back of it, as one might say. Then 
there is the familiar term “ furriner 4 (foreigner) applied to all 
who do not have the good fortune to be natives of the County. 
This term is also applied, and with better justification, to those 
who are not freemen of such a Borough as Colchester. It may 
seem a little presumptuous for the freeman of a borough to class 
all outsiders under the contemptuous term of “ furriners,” yet 
it has this justification that in legal technical parlance the 
distinction is thus made and appears in the charters of Col- 


ments of 0 
or flimsy 5 
healt 
stump > 
mention 
complete 


chester. 


‘An interesting field of study would be the local peculiarities 
of botanical and entomological field names, but I must admit 
that the native shyness and suspicion of the Essex rustic makes 
the task difficult. I once set forth on the undertaking from a 
botanical point of view, only to find that every unknown flower 
was classed as being “‘ only a daisy.” A friend who was endea- 
vouring to elicit the local names for butterflies had a more 
amusing experience. Seeing an orange tip he asked a yokel 
the name of it. “That, that’s a wood lady’”’ was the reply. 
“ Oh,” said my friend, ‘I always call it an orange tip.” “ You 


a call it what you like,” said the rustic, “ but that is a wood 
ai Wo 


a I will read two more of the Essex Ballads— 

ne oe grave, as giving some further insight into the 

ae speech of Essex, and perhaps some glimpse into the 

a aracter and mode of thought of the dwellers in the 
yside of that county. 


= 


“MY BOOY JIM.” 


(A Ballad of Paternal Pride.) 


I feel that wholly daized, I do ’ndeed, 
That I carn scarce believe it, tha’s a fac’ ; 
Well, there, I knaow I never thought t’a seed 
My Jim a swell like that when he come back. 


He bin out forrin nigh on twenty year. 
You bin out forrin, sir, when you’s a lad ? 
You may a comed acrost my booy out theer, 
But lor, you wou’nt a knaown him if yer had. 


He come right up to our owd cott’ge door 
Las’ evenin’ time. Good night! he maide us stare. 
“ An’ how’s the dad?” he say, “‘an’ Missus?” Lor 
You mighter knock me down, I do declare. 


? 


He got on one o’ them there chimbley hats, 
A pair of yaller gloves, a walkin’ stick, 

One o’ them wotchercallums—them crawats— 
I tell yer, he looked reg’lar up to Dick. 


“Well, there,” I says, ““ You minter say you're Jim?” 
“T do,” he say. Says I, “ Well, tha’s a bit !” 

I couldn’t scarce believe as that were him, 
For when he left he worn’t much more’n a chit. 


You oughter sin th’ owd woman ! She was struck 
All of a heap, an’ cou’n’t tell what to say, 

He come in an’ set down, she olbut shruck 
Till he jes died o’ larfin, pretty nigh. 


a 
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My, dint he larf! He fairly shuk the stool 
‘As we kep’ gaphin at him there s’ grand. 
“ Father,” he say, “ you said I were a fool 
When twenty year agao I lef’ the land.” 


Well, he kep’ on a torkin’ there, an’ arst 
All what had happened since he went awiy ; 
But there, he torkt s’ precious queer, at farst 
You couldn’t unnerstand a wahrd he say. 


But he set there as happy as yer please, 
An’ Missus laid the supper while he tork ; 

A prahper set out, too, fat pork an’ peas— 
“Jim olluz was a mark,’’ she say, ‘‘ on pork.” 


He larft, but there, the way he took that pork ! 

“Tha’s right enough,” I says, ‘‘ tha’s Jim, I knaow”’; 
But lor, he heft them peas up on his fork ! 

Two at a time, my stars, sir, somethin’ slaow ! 


Well, I carn tell yer all he say las’ night, 
Y'll hev to hear him, sir, yerself, I doubt, 
Y’ll find him jest a master one to praite— 
Nothin’ alive that booy don’t knaow about. 


He bin to plaices where the sun don’ set— 
The tother side the warld I think it were, 
Tha’s very like, sir, you an’ him ha’ met, 
He sim to knaow’ most everyone out there. 


He gone up to the Rect'’ry, sir, to-day, 

To see our Parson—’ont he maike him look ? 
I reckon, sir, as my owd gal ud say, 

Them two’ll tork together like a book. 


Wh’, there he come, a walkin’ ’ith them chaps, 
There in the four-want-wdy, atween them carts. 
Tha’s my booy Jim, an’ now y’ll knaow, prehaps, 
you ha’ sin him, sir, in forrin parts, 
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“THE DEATH OF MIKE.” 


(A Ballad of Mournfulness.) 


Howd me up a little, Martha, so as I can look around ; 

Lor, I feel that cowd an’ weak, jes’ wrap my showders in your 
gownd. 

I’m a dyin’, ent I, Martha? I don’t scarcely recollec’ 

Who I be or where I bin to—I’m a dyin’ I expec’. . 


Guess I bin a dreamin’, Martha, what I min I thought jes now 
I were in the Warkus, wond’rin when I got in there an’ how. 
Oo, that wor a laonesome feelin’, wonnerful good news that seem 
When I knaow tha’s all onreal—that were nahthin but a dream. 


| Howd me up a minute, Martha, open that ere winder there. 
/ Op’ it wider, ah, tha’s better, so I git a breath o° air, 
So I see the fiel’s an’ that, an’ knaow I ent a dreamin’ still, 
. So I knaow that ent the Warkus, where I be a lyin’ ill. 


I’m a dyin’, ent I, Martha ? Howd my han’ and don’t you gao. 
i Don’ keep on a cryin’, missus, you've no call for frettin’ sao. 
q Cam’ think what’ll come o’ you, though, poor owd gal, when I 
th be gone. 

Don’ keep on a cryin’, Martha ; I carn bear you taikin’ on. 


Martha, if I goo to-night, remember me upon yer knees. 

Pray for me, an’ I say, Martha, min’ you think an’ tell the bees. 
Don’t tha’s sartin sure to bring some trouble to yer, ’'m afraid. 
Whisper to ’em softly, Martha, saime as when poor Emmie died. 


Lor, I do feel drefful queer, I reckon I shall goo to-night, 

I can feel m’self a sinkin’, I sharn see the mornin’ light. 

Howd me up a little, Martha, so I git a breath 0’ alr. 

Tha’s more easy-like ; now, Martha, let me try an say a prayer. 


 ——_ 


MIKE’S PRAYER, 


“God A’mighty, I'm a dyin’; tek I priy, 
Mebbe I ha’ bin a bad un, do I hop’ to b 
Lord, I knaow I bin a bad un, an’ I knaow I 
But I ent bin in the public for a twelve-m’nth 


my saoul to Hiven, 
e forgiven, 


dussent baost. 
as Thou knaowst. 


“God A’mighty, tell my darter Emmie u 
I’m a comin’ up ‘longside her, evermore 
Tell her, Lord, I bin as saober these twelve months as any livin’ ; 
Don’t she on’ believe her father ever could a bin forgiven, 


p in heaven with Thee, 
to live with she, 


“Lord, I pray look arter Martha, till from this ere warld she gao, 


Don’t I carn see who’s to help her, poor owd gal, when I’m laid 
laow, 


‘Less it be the rev’rent Johnson : 
guess— 


Him what maide me leave the drinkin’, an’ give Martha that owd 
dress. 


Lord, Thou knaowest him I 


“ Lord I dew believe in Him who died upon the cross for we, 
Which I thank’m, God A’mighty ; tell him sao, I pray from me, 
I carn Say n’more, I fare to feel as pow’rless as a mouse, , 
But look arter poor owd Martha, don’t she’ll goo ‘ithin the House. 
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